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HIGHLIGHTS 


•  DFT  study  of  hydrogen  storage  on  Ti  functionalized  CNC. 

•  Ti  can  bind  up  to  6  hydrogen  molecules  with  surface  coverage  0.94. 

•  Reversible  and  irreversible  reactions  are  characterized. 

•  Expected  hydrogen  storage  capacity  14.34  wt%  and  rate  constants  ratio  1.35. 

•  Physisorption  and  thermodynamics  meet  the  ultimate  targets  of  DOE  for  vehicle  operation. 
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Hydrogen  storage  reactions  on  Ti  decorated  carbon  nanocones  (CNC)  are  investigated  by  using  the  state 
of  the  art  density  functional  theory  calculations.  The  single  Ti  atom  prefers  to  bind  at  the  bridge  site 
between  two  hexagonal  rings,  and  can  bind  up  to  6  hydrogen  molecules  with  average  adsorption  en¬ 
ergies  of -1.73,  -0.74,  -0.57,  -0.45,  -0.42,  and  -0.35  eV  per  hydrogen  molecule.  No  evidence  for  metal 
clustering  in  the  ideal  circumstances,  and  the  hydrogen  storage  capacity  is  expected  to  be  as  large  as 
14.34  wt%.  Two  types  of  interactions  are  recognized.  While  the  interaction  of  2H2  with  Ti— CNC  is  irre¬ 
versible  at  532  K,  the  interaction  of  3H2  with  Ti— CNC  is  reversible  at  392  K.  Further  characterizations  of 
the  former  two  reactions  are  considered  in  terms  of  projected  densities  of  states,  simulated  infrared  and 
proton  magnetic  resonance  spectra,  electrophilicity,  and  statistical  thermodynamic  stability.  The  free 
energy  of  the  highest  hydrogen  storage  capacity  reaction  between  6H2  and  Ti-CNC  meets  the  ultimate 
targets  of  department  of  energy  at  (233.15  K)  and  (11.843  atm)  with  surface  coverage  (0.941)  and  (direct/ 
inverse)  rate  constants  ratio  (1.35). 

©  2014  Elsevier  B.V.  All  rights  reserved. 


1.  Introduction 

Hydrogen  powered  fuel  cell  is  a  technology  being  pursued  as  an 
alternative  to  gasoline.  As  an  energy  carrier  for  use  in  vehicle  ap¬ 
plications,  hydrogen  has  several  advantages.  It  has  the  highest 
density  by  weight  and  can  be  produced  renewably.  In  this  direction 
a  wide  range  of  materials  are  currently  being  considered  as  po¬ 
tential  reversible  hydrogen  storage  materials.  Of  these,  carbon 
based  materials  can  be  structured  into  a  variety  of  forms  including 
carbon  nanotubes,  fibers,  fullerenes,  and  activated  carbons.  They 
are  attractive  materials  for  hydrogen  storage,  as  they  have  the 
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potential  to  be  low  cost,  light  weight,  reversible,  and  possess  facile 
hydrogen  charge-discharge  kinetics.  However,  they  share  a  com¬ 
mon  limitation  of  weak  van  der  Waals  interaction  between  mo¬ 
lecular  hydrogen  and  the  host  material  which  is  translated  to  an 
operating  temperatures  at  or  near  that  of  liquid  nitrogen.  Therefore, 
to  enhance  hydrogen  binding,  small  amounts  of  hydrogen  disso¬ 
ciating  catalysts  such  as  transition  metals  are  added  to  generate 
atomic  hydrogen. 

The  hydrogen  sorption  properties  of  carbon  nanotubes  have 
been  investigated  extensively  in  recent  years.  However,  there  has 
been  considerable  controversy  over  the  storage  properties  of  some 
of  these  materials  since  the  publication  of  the  first  report  of  the 
potential  for  room  temperature  storage  of  hydrogen  by  carbon 
nanotubes  1  .  The  results  for  hydrogen  storage  in  carbon  nano¬ 
tubes  have  led  to  the  emergence  of  carbon  nanohorns.  Single 
walled  carbon  nanohorns  (SWCNHs)  consist  of  single  walled 
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graphitic  structures  formed  out  of  a  single  graphene  sheet  rolled  up 
to  form  conical  (horn  like  shapes),  that  aggregate  to  form  globular 
rosette  structures  with  sizes  of  about  80-100  nm.  CNHs  exhibit 
very  large  surface  areas  approaching  1500  m2  g-1.  Because  of  low 
cost,  high  purity  and  high  surface  area  CNHs  became  attractive 
candidates  for  hydrogen  storage.  Heats  of  adsorption  correspond¬ 
ing  to  100-120  meV  have  been  reported  and  attributed  to 
enhanced  interaction  of  H2  molecules  at  the  conical  tip  of  nanohorn 
[2]. 

CNHs  are  subclass  of  the  carbon  nanocones  CNCs  family.  They 
are  the  fifth  allotropic  form  of  carbon,  and  have  been  selected  for 
investigating  hydrogen  storage  capacity  because  initial  tempera¬ 
ture  programmed  desorption  experiments  found  a  significant 
amount  of  hydrogen  was  evolved  at  ambient  temperatures  [3]. 
However,  hydrogen  storage  on  CNCs  has  been  relatively  little 
explored  theoretically.  Ming-Liang  Liao  [4  investigated  hydrogen 
adsorption  behaviors  of  single  walled  carbon  nanocones  SWCNCs 
by  molecular  dynamics  simulations.  A.  Gotzias  et  al.  [5]  examined 
hydrogen  adsorption  on  CNHs  and  CNCs  by  using  the  grand  ca¬ 
nonical  Monte  Carlo  method.  Q.  Wang  et  al.  6  tested  the  capability 
to  store  hydrogen  by  using  the  gradient  corrected  density  func¬ 
tional  theory. 

Yildirim  and  Ciraci  [7]  investigated  Ti  decorated  CNT as  potential 
high  capacity  hydrogen  storage  medium.  They  found  that  the  first 
H2  adsorption  is  dissociative,  while  other  adsorptions  are  molecular 
with  elongated  H-H  bonds  in  agreement  with  our  results  for  Ti 
decorated  CNC.  However,  they  reported  that  Ti  binds  up  to  four 
hydrogen  molecules  with  hydrogen  storage  capacity  up  to  8  wt%  in 
contrast  with  our  results  that  Ti  binds  up  to  six  hydrogen  molecules 
with  expected  hydrogen  storage  capacity  up  to  14.34  wt%.  These 
discrepancies  might  be  attributed  to  the  different  curvatures  of 
CNTs  and  CNCs.  Samolia  and  Kumar  [8]  carried  out  theoretical 
calculations  to  examine  the  hydrogen  sorption  efficiency  of  Ti 
functionalized  MOF  with  organic  linker  replaced  with  BN  linker. 
They  reported  that  low  adsorption  and  desorption  energies  suggest 
the  high  hydrogen  reversibility  of  the  system.  This  may  be  corre¬ 
lated  with  the  present  reversible  adsorption  energies  of  3-6  H2 
molecules  relative  to  the  irreversible  adsorption  energies  of  1  and  2 
H2  molecules.  They  also  reported  that  Ti  adsorbs  4  H2  molecules  by 
Kubas  interaction  with  average  desorption  temperature  323  I<  and 
storage  capacity  7.8  wt%.  This  desorption  temperature  may  be 
compared  with  the  present  233.15  K  assigned  for  the  highest 
hydrogen  storage  capacity  reaction  between  6H2  and  Ti-CNC.  The 
preferred  orientation  of  single  H2  molecule  adsorbed  on  Ti  deco¬ 
rated  CNT  was  investigated  by  Shalabi  et  al.  [9].  The  preferential 
adsorption  of  H2  was  found  to  be  on  Ti  atom  located  on  the  most 
stable  top  adsorption  site  of  the  (5,5)  SWCNT,  with  H2  oriented 
parallel  to  tube  (x)-[100]  axis.  The  corresponding  adsorption  en¬ 
ergy  of  -0.44  eV  meets  the  DOE  target  for  physisorption  (-0.2 
to  -0.6  eV)  and  is  close  to  the  present  average  adsorption  energy  of 
4H2  molecules  (-0.45  eV).  Carbon  based  materials  decorated  by 
transition  metals  other  than  Ti  have  been  also  investigated. 
Nachimuthu  et  al.  [10  found  that  among  the  investigated  transition 
metals,  the  Ni,  Pd  and  Co  atoms  were  suitable  for  decorating  boron 
doped  graphene,  which  could  be  adsorbed  stably  on  the  surface. 
They  reported  -0.68  eV  for  single  hydrogen  molecule  adsorption 
on  Pd.  This  value  may  be  compared  with  the  results  of  Xiao  et  al. 
[11  .  They  reported  0.80  eV  for  single  hydrogen  molecule  adsorp¬ 
tion  on  Pd  with  bond  direction  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  (8,0) 
SWCNT.  They  also  reported  that  electrostatic  Coulomb  attraction 
and  orbital  repulsion  mediate  the  interaction  between  H2  and  Pd. 

Hydrogen  storage  in  Yttrium  decorated  single  walled  carbon 
nanotube  has  been  investigated  by  Chakraborty  et  al.  [12].  They 
predicted  that  a  single  Y  atom  attached  on  SWCNT  can  adsorb  up  to 
six  hydrogen  molecules  and  showed  that  100%  desorption  at 


comparatively  lower  temperature  can  be  achieved  in  a  transition 
metal  decorated  SWCNT  system.  Finally,  J.  Yang  et  al  [13  reviewed 
the  most  valuable  experimental  and  computational  techniques 
employed  in  the  field  of  hydrogen  storage  materials  research. 

With  reference  to  the  ultimate  targets  of  US  department  of  en¬ 
ergy  for  physisorption,  temperature,  pressure,  and  gravimetric 
density,  we  investigate  the  hydrogen  storage  capacity  of  Ti  metal 
functionalized  single  walled  carbon  nanocones  (SWCNCs),  the 
preferable  location  of  the  metal,  and  metal  clustering.  We  have 
considered  the  nH2-Ti-CNC  and  nH2-2Ti-CNC  (n  =  1-6)  activated 
complexes  with  special  attention  to  the  characterization  of 
reversible  and  irreversible  hydrogen  storage  reactions  and  the 
thermodynamic  capabilities  of  the  highest  hydrogen  storage 
complex. 

2.  Computational  details 

The  DFT  calculations  were  performed  by  using  Becke's  three- 
parameter  exchange  functional  (B3)  with  Lee  Young  Parr  (LYP) 
correlation  functional  14-17].  B3LYP  correctly  reproduces  the 
thermo  chemistry  of  many  compounds  including  transition  metal 
atoms  [18-20].  The  advantages  of  employing  DFT  calculations  for 
hydrogen  storage  materials  research  may  be  summarized  as  the 
accuracy  of  computed  thermodynamic  quantities,  the  efficiency 
relative  to  experiment,  and  thermodynamic  predictions  of  new 
functionalized  nanostructures  [21].  Full  geometry  optimizations 
without  symmetry  constraints  were  carried  out  for  nH2,  CNC, 
Ti-CNC,  nH2-Ti-CNC,  and  nH2-2Ti-CNC  (n  =  1-6)  at  the  B3LYP 
level  of  theory  by  using  the  6-31G(d,p)  basis  set.  This  basis  set  uses 
Gaussian  type  functions  (GTOs),  adds  d-type  polarization  functions 
to  carbon,  f-type  polarization  functions  to  titanium,  and  p-type 
polarization  functions  to  hydrogen.  The  thresholds  of  geometry 
optimizations  are:  Maximum  Force:  0.002500,  RMS  Force: 
0.001667,  Maximum  Displacements:  0.010000,  and  RMS  displace¬ 
ments:  0.006667.  The  convergence  criteria  of  single  point  SCF  en¬ 
ergy  calculations  are:  RMS  density  matrix  =  1.00D-07,  MAX  density 
matrix  =  1.00D-05,  and  energy  =  1.00D-05. 

The  projected  densities  of  states  (PDOS),  and  Fermi  levels  were 
calculated  by  using  the  Gauss  Sum  2.2.5  program  [22].  All  other 
calculations  were  carried  out  by  using  Gaussian  09  system  [23].  The 
optimal  geometries  and  frontier  molecular  orbitals  were  visualized 
by  using  the  corresponding  Gauss  View  5.0  software. 

3.  Results  and  discussion 

We  constructed  a  CNC  with  disclination  angle  180°  and  height 
9  A,  consisting  of  69  carbon  atoms  and  27  hexagonal  rings.  There 
are  24  bridge  sites  between  hexagonal  rings,  in  addition  to  10  more 
associated  with  the  dangling  bonds  at  the  CNC  base,  available  for 
accommodating  Ti  atoms.  The  optimal  geometries  of  CNC,  Ti-CNC, 
nH2-Ti-CNC,  and  nH2-Ti2-CNC  (n  =  1-6)  are  shown  in  Fig.  1.  The 
most  stable  site  of  Ti  atom  adsorption  is  the  bridge  site.  The  dis¬ 
tances  between  the  Ti  atom  and  the  nearest  neighbor  C  atoms  are 
1.98  and  2.02  A.  The  Ti  adsorption  energy  of  the  functionalized  CNC 
is  defined  as. 

AEads  (Ti)  =  E(Ti  -  CNC)  -  E(Ti)  -  E(CNC)  ( 1 ) 

where  E(Ti-CNC)  is  the  total  energy  of  the  fully  relaxed  Ti-CNC, 
E(CNC)  is  the  energy  of  the  fully  relaxed  CNC,  and  E(Ti)  is  the  energy 
of  the  free  Ti  atom.  The  adsorption  energy  of  Ti  atom  -3.78  eV  is 
significantly  greater  than  the  average  adsorption  energies  of  H2 
molecules  ensuring  the  stability  of  the  Ti-CNC  complex  in  the 
event  of  H2  molecule  release,  Table  1.  The  resulting  dipole  moment 
of  12.42  D  from  a  Ti-CNC,  compared  to  the  case  of  6.36  D  for  the 
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3H2-Ti-CNC 
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4H2  Ti-CNC 


Fig.  1.  The  optimized  geometries  of  CNC,  Ti-CNC,  nH2-Ti-CNC  (n  =  1-6),  Ti2-CNC,  nH2-Ti2-CNC  (n  =  2,4,6,8,10,12).  For  144H2-Ti24-CNC:  six  hydrogen  moleculescould  be  adsorbed 
to  a  Ti  atom  in  Ti24-CNC.  Carbon,  titanium,  and  hydrogen  are  shown  in  grey,  red,  and  white.  (For  interpretation  of  the  references  to  color  in  this  figure  legend,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  web  version  of  this  article.) 


pristine  CNC,  is  sufficient  to  enhance  the  van  der  Waal's  interaction 
between  H2  and  CNC. 

The  average  adsorption  energy  of  H2  over  Tim-CNC  is  defined  as. 

AEads(H2)  =  [E(nH2  -  Tim  -  CNC)  -  nE(H2)  -  E(Tim  -  CNC)]/n 

(2) 

where  E(nH2-Tim-CNC)  is  the  total  energy  of  the  fully  relaxed 
nH2-Tim-CNC,  E(H2)  is  the  energy  of  an  isolated  relaxed  hydrogen 
molecule,  E(Tim-CNC)  is  the  total  energy  of  the  fully  relaxed 
Tim-CNC,  (n)  is  the  number  of  hydrogen  molecules,  and  (m)  is 
either  1  or  2.  According  to  the  precedent  definitions,  a  negative 
value  of  AEads(H2)  corresponds  to  an  exothermic  adsorption. 

The  first  H2  molecule  adsorbs  on  the  bridge  site  between  two 
hexagonal  rings  of  Ti-CNC  with  a  binding  energy  of  -1.73  eV  and 
an  increased  bond  length  of  2.91  A  compared  to  the  original  bond 
length  of  0.74  A.  The  adsorption  is  therefore  dissociative,  with  Ti-H 


bond  length  of  1.71  A,  Table  1.  The  adsorption  of  the  first  H2 
molecule  does  not  affect  the  distance  between  Ti  and  the  nearest  C 
and  consequently  does  not  affect  the  strength  interaction  between 
Ti  and  CNC  The  mixed  sp2d  hybridization  of  the  Ti-C  bonds  seems 
to  have  strong  repulsive  effects  on  the  adsorbed  H2  leading  to 
elongation  of  the  H-H  distance  2.91  A.  The  negative  charges  on  the 
H2  molecule  and  the  negative  charges  on  the  nearest  C  atoms  ob¬ 
tained  from  natural  bond  order  (NBO)  analysis  ensure  charge 
transfer  from  Ti  to  both  of  the  H2  molecule  and  the  CNC.  Since  the 
hydrogen  atoms  of  the  adsorbed  H2  molecule  have  negative 
charges,  the  H2  molecule  can  be  considered  as  trapped  by  Ti  cation 
via  the  charge  polarization  mechanism  24].  The  charge  on  Ti  is  0.49 
and  on  the  nearest  neighbor  carbons  are  -0.18  and  -0.43.  This 
indicates  that  Ti  donates  electrons  to  the  neighboring  C  atoms  on 
CNC  where  the  d-  orbitals  of  Ti  atom  overlap  with  the  sp 2  orbitals  of 
the  Ti-C  bonds  to  form  the  mixed  sp2d  hybridization.  This  charge 
transfer  behavior  leads  to  Ti  atom  in  cationic  form  and  renders 
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2H2-Ti2-CNC 


4H2-Ti2.CNC 


6H2-Ti2-CNC 


Fig.  1.  ( continued ). 


extensive  hetero  polar  bonding  between  the  Ti  atom  and  the 
nearest  C  atoms,  resulting  in  an  increase  in  the  H2  molecule  uptake. 
Moreover,  the  CNC  approaching  the  positively  charged  Ti  cation 
leads  to  loss  of  d-  orbital  degeneracy  as  the  electrons  of  the  CNC  will 
be  closer  to  some  of  d-  orbitals  while  farther  away  from  others. 
Thus  d-  orbitals  closer  to  the  CNC  have  a  higher  energy  than  those 
farther  away.  This  results  in  the  d-  orbitals  splitting  in  energy  to 
reduce  the  total  energy  and  stabilize  the  system  as  explained  by 
ligand  field  theory  [25  .  Our  NBO  analysis  of  Ti-CNC  and  nH2-Ti- 
CNC  (n  =  1-6)  are  shown  in  Table  2.  The  highest  d-  orbital  energy 
levels  are  given  between  round  brackets.  These  d-  orbitals  are 
therefore  the  most  probable  d-  orbitals  involved  in  the  mixed  sp2d 
hybridization  between  C-sp 2  and  Ti-d,  and  in  the  d-er  hybridization 
between  Ti-d  and  H2-cr  or  H2-0-*. 


When  more  than  one  H2  molecule  is  adsorbed  on  Ti-CNC,  the 
average  adsorption  energies  decrease  to  -0.74,  -0.57,  -0.45, 
-0.42,  and  -0.35  eV  upon  adsorption  of  the  second  to  the  sixth  H2 
respectively.  The  Ti  atom  can  therefore  bind  up  to  6  H2  molecules. 
While  the  average  adsorption  energies  and  charges  of  Ti  atoms 
were  decreasing  functions  of  H2  coordination  number,  the  other 
structural  parameters  were  not  significantly  affected. 

The  understanding  of  the  distribution  of  frontier  molecular  or¬ 
bitals  (FMOs)  around  a  nanostructure  would  be  valuable  to  guide¬ 
line  the  design  of  new  functionalized  materials  for  hydrogen 
storage.  Frontier  orbital  isosurface  plots  of  the  substrate  Ti-CNC 
complex  are  presented  in  Fig.  2.  While  strong  localization  of  the 
highest  occupied  molecular  orbital  (HOMO)  occurs  on  the  Ti  atom 
located  at  the  tip  area  of  the  cone,  strong  delocalization  of  the 
lowest  unoccupied  molecular  orbital  (LUMO)  occurs  at  the  base 
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Fig.  1.  ( continued ). 


area.  The  strong  localization  of  HOMO  on  Ti  atom  at  the  conical  tip 
explains  the  enhanced  adsorption  interactions  of  nH2  (-0.74 
to  -0.35  eV)  relative  to  the  DOE  target  of  physisorption  energies 
(-0.60  to  -0.20  eV)  and  implies  a  significant  flow  of  electron  cloud 
across  the  interfaces  between  Ti  and  both  of  the  adsorbed  hydrogen 
and  the  outer  surface  of  the  cone. 

To  improve  the  hydrogen  storage  capacity,  metal  clustering 
should  be  avoided.  We  have  examined  systems  containing  two  Ti 
atoms  per  CNC.  The  metal  atoms  are  placed  using  the  energetically 
most  favorable  location  obtained  from  the  optimization  of  a  single 
atom  adsorbed  on  CNC,  namely,  the  bridge  site  between  two  hex¬ 
agonal  rings.  Full  geometry  optimizations  at  the  B3LYP/6-31g(d,p) 
level  of  theory  were  performed  for  the  complexes  nH2-Ti2-CNC 
(n  =  2,4,6,8,10,12).  The  closest  two  bridge  sites  of  the  two  Ti  atoms 
at  the  cone  tip  are  selected,  and  the  average  adsorption  energies  of 


2, 4, 6, 8, 10,  and  12  hydrogen  molecules,  geometric  parameters,  and 
the  expected  gravimetric  hydrogen  storage  capacities  are  collected 
in  Table  3.  The  gravimetric  hydrogen  storage  capacity  defined  as  the 
amount  of  hydrogen  stored  per  unit  mass  of  material  was  calcu¬ 
lated  from  the  relation. 


Wt% 


nlM 


H2 


nl  Mj-j2  -T  1  MTi  +  m  Mc 


x  100 


where  n  is  the  number  of  H2  molecules  adsorbed  on  each  Ti  atom,  1 
is  the  number  of  Ti  atoms,  m  is  the  number  of  carbon  atoms,  and  M 
is  the  atomic  or  molecular  weight.  The  distance  between  two  Ti 
atoms  at  the  nearest  bridge  sites  of  the  cone  tip  (4.77-5.17  A)  is 
sufficiently  large  to  avoid  clustering  of  two  adsorbed  Ti  atoms. 
Moreover,  the  interaction  between  Ti  and  CNC  (-3.78  eV)  is 
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Table  1 

Structural  and  energetic  properties  of  the  optimized  systems.  All  distances  (d)  are 
given  in  A,  average  adsorption  energies  per  H2  (AEacjs.)  in  eV,  charges  (Q)  in  a.u,  and 
dipole  moment  (yi)  in  Debye. 


AEads 

d-n-CNC 

d-ri-H 

dH-H 

Q.Ti 

Qc 

Qh-h 

4 

CNC 

0.00 

6.36 

Ti-CNC 

-3.78 

1.98 

0.49 

-0.18 

12.42 

2.02 

-0.42 

ih2- 

-Ti- 

-CNC 

-1.73 

1.97 

1.71 

2.91 

0.88 

-0.18 

-0.22,  -0.22 

7.30 

2.03 

1.71 

-0.43 

2H2- 

-Ti- 

-CNC 

-0.74 

1.97 

1.81 

0.88 

0.70 

-0.17 

-0.020,  -0.020 

12.68 

2.06 

1.85 

0.89 

-0.40 

-0.030,  -0.040 

3H2- 

-Ti- 

-CNC 

-0.57 

1.98 

1.84 

0.81 

0.62 

-0.20 

0.006,  0.005 

14.49 

2.19 

1.90 

0.81 

-0.29 

0.020,  -0.030 

1.92 

0.88 

0.020,  -0.030 

4H2- 

-Ti- 

-CNC 

-0.45 

2.07 

1.88 

0.77 

0.50 

-0.12 

0.050,  -0.004 

14.06 

2.08 

1.88 

0.80 

-0.37 

0.050,  0.020 

1.92 

0.81 

-0.020,  -0.004 

2.09 

0.84 

-0.010,  0.030 

5H2- 

-Ti- 

-CNC 

-0.42 

2.13 

1.82 

0.77 

0.34 

-0.12 

0.015,  0.062 

14.06 

2.17 

1.90 

0.79 

-0.33 

0.014,  -0.012 

1.93 

0.80 

0.039,  0.052 

2.02 

0.81 

0.033,  -0.013 

2.10 

0.88 

0.033,  0.017 

6H2- 

-Ti- 

-CNC 

-0.35 

2.10 

1.90 

0.76 

0.14 

-0.13 

0.035,0.045 

17.86 

2.25 

1.90 

0.77 

-0.26 

0.041,0.037 

1.94 

0.79 

0.036,0.029 

1.95 

0.80 

0.044,0.040 

2.12 

0.81 

0.030,0.038 

2.15 

0.81 

0.041,0.029 

stronger  than  the  interaction  between  Ti  and  Ti-CNC  (-3.50  eV). 
This  in  turn  allows  doping  rules  for  high  metal  coverage.  For  nH2- 
Ti2-CNC  (n  =  2,4)  complexes,  the  average  adsorption  energies  of  H2 
are  -1.74  and  -0.73  eV  respectively,  which  are  beyond  the  highest 
adsorption  requirement  (-0.60  eV).  With  these  two  configurations, 
the  hydrogen  storage  capacities  are  expected  to  be  2.71%  and  5.29%, 
respectively.  For  nH2-Ni2-CNC  (n  =  6,8,10,12)  complexes,  the 
average  adsorption  energies  of  H2  are  -0.55,  -0.50,  -0.42, 
and  -0.35  eV,  respectively  and  meet  the  DOE  energy  domain 
(-0.20  to  -0.60  eV).  With  these  four  configurations,  the  hydrogen 
storage  capacities  are  expected  to  be  7.73%,  10.04%,  12.24%,  and 
14.34%,  respectively  and  exceed  the  ultimate  target  of  DOE  (7.5%). 
However,  it  must  be  mentioned  that  metal  atoms  may  tend  to 
aggregate  into  clusters  when  their  concentration  is  large.  Hence, 
the  hydrogen  storage  capacities  achieved  in  these  ideal  circum¬ 
stances  might  be  reduced  once  metal  clustering  occurs. 

4.  Interactions  of  2H2  and  3H2  with  Ti-CNC 

Two  types  of  interactions  between  nH2  and  Ti-CNC  could  be 
identified  from  able  1  :  (i)  irreversible  interactions  between  nH2 
(n  =  1-2)  and  Ti-CNC  (ii)  reversible  interactions  between  nH2 
(n  =  3-6)  and  Ti-CNC.  The  irreversible  interactions  are  outside  the 
desirable  energy  window  (-0.2  to  -0.6  eV)  recommended  by  DOE 
for  practical  applications,  while  the  reversible  interactions  are  in¬ 
side.  To  characterize  the  nature  of  the  two  types  of  interactions,  we 
considered  the  following  theoretical  descriptors  (i)  projected 


HOMO 


Fig.  2.  Frontier  molecular  orbitals  (FMOs)  isosurface  plots  of  Ti-CNC. 


densities  of  states  (ii)  infrared  and  proton  magnetic  resonance 
spectra  (iii)  electrophilicity,  and  (iv)  statistical  thermodynamic 
stability,  for  the  interactions  of  2H2  and  3H2  with  Ti-CNC. 

The  projected  densities  of  states  (PDOS)  for  s-  orbital  of  the  H 
atom  and  d-  orbitals  of  the  Ti  atom  are  shown  in  Fig.  3.  The  nature  of 
Ti-H  bonding  can  be  explained  from  the  analysis  of  PDOS  plots.  For 
2H2-Ti-CNC  complex,  the  bands  of  PDOS  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Fermi  level  (Region  I)  highlights  that  the  hybridization  of  the  Ti- 
d  orbitals  with  the  H2  a*  antibonding  orbitals  is  responsible  for  the 
formation  of  Ti-H  bond,  where  the  binding  state  has  a  major 
contribution  from  Ti  d-  orbitals.  In  the  energy  range  from  -13 
to  -16  eV  (Region  II),  the  d-  orbitals  of  Ti  are  hybridized  with  the  a 
orbitals  of  the  hydrogen  molecules,  resulting  in  the  H-H  bond 
elongation,  where  the  binding  state  has  a  major  contribution  from 
H2-(7  orbitals.  With  the  help  of  NBO  analysis,  fable  1,  we  identify 
that  the  hydrogen  atoms  have  negative  charges  (-0.02  to  -0.04). 
This  means  that  the  d-orbitals  of  Ti  donate  electron  to  the  H2-<7* 


Table  2 

Ti  d-  orbital  energy  (a.u)  in  the  complexes  Ti— CNC  and  nH2-Ti-CNC  (n  =  1—6). 


Ti-CNC 

1H2— Ti-CNC 

2H2— Ti-CNC 

3H2— Ti-CNC 

4H2— Ti-CNC 

5H2— Ti-CNC 

6H2— Ti-CNC 

dxy 

(-0.073) 

-0.125 

(-0.076) 

-0.109 

-0.122 

-0.119 

-0.078 

dXz 

-0.118 

-0.133 

-0.119 

-0.099 

-0.105 

-0.098 

-0.099 

dyz 

-0.084 

(-0.113) 

-0.096 

-0.122 

-0.099 

-0.092 

-0.125 

dx2-y2 

-0.149 

-0.125 

-0.143 

(-0.095) 

(-0.080) 

(-0.069) 

-0.091 

dz 

-0.112 

-0.124 

-0.107 

-0.087 

-0.088 

-0.085 

(-0.063) 
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Table  3 

Average  adsorption  energies  per  H2  (AEadS),  bond  length  between  Ti  and  CNC 
d(Ti— CNC),  bond  length  between  Ti  and  H2  d(Ti— H2),  H— H  distance  d(H— H),  and  the 
expected  hydrogen  storage  capacity  (wt%)  of  the  complexes  nH2-Ti2-CNC 
(n  =  2,4.6,8,10,12).  Complete  surface  coverage  affords  up  to  34  Ti  and  204  ^.En¬ 
ergies  are  given  in  eV  and  lengths  in  A. 


AEads 

d(Ti-CNC) 

d(Ti-H) 

d(Ti-Ti)  d(H-H) 

wt% 

2H2— Ti2— CNC 

-1.74 

1.98,  2.03 

1.71 

4.85 

2.93 

2.71 

4H2— Ti2— CNC 

-0.73 

2.00,  2.05 

1.81,1.82  5.17 

0.88,  0.89 

5.29 

6H2— Ti2— CNC 

-0.55 

1.99,  2.18 

1.83, 

4.81 

0.81, 

7.73 

1.90, 

0.81, 

1.92 

0.89 

8H2— Ti2— CNC 

-0.50 

2.03,2.31 

1.84, 

4.78 

0.80, 

10.04 

1.84, 

0.81, 

1.88, 

0.83,  0.87 

1.90 

10H2— Ti2— CNC 

-0.42 

2.03, 

1.89, 

4.77 

0.79, 

12.24 

2.28 

1.90, 

0.80, 

1.92, 

0.80, 

1.94, 

0.81, 

1.95 

0.82 

12H2— Ti2— CNC 

-0.36 

2.11,2.24 

1.89, 

5.10 

0.76, 

14.34 

1.90, 

0.77, 

1.94, 

0.79, 

1.95, 

0.79, 

2.12, 

0.81, 

2.13 

0.81 

orbital  of  H2.  For  3H2-Ti-CNC  complex,  the  general  features  of 
PDOS  are  different  particularly  in  (Region  II)  where  the  H2-(7  or¬ 
bitals  of  the  hydrogen  molecules  hybridize  with  the  d-  orbitals  of  Ti. 
This  hybridization  is  responsible  for  the  charge  transfer  from  H2-<t 
orbitals  to  the  vacant  d-  orbitals  of  Ti.  The  latter  hybridization  is 
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confirmed  by  the  NBO  analysis  of  Table  1,  which  identifies  that 
hydrogen  atoms  have  positive  charges.  The  present  analysis  reveals 
that  not  only  the  polarization  mechanism  but  also  the  orbital  hy¬ 
bridization  between  H-s  orbitals  and  Ti-d  orbitals  act  on  the 
adsorbed  H2  molecules. 

The  infrared  (IR)  spectral  analysis  was  carried  out  to  search  for  the 
strongest  vibrational  modes  of  molecular  hydrogen.  The  modes  that 
are  mixed  with  H2  vibrations  were  not  taken  into  account.  The 
calculated  infrared  (IR)  bands,  force  constants,  and  dipole  strengths 
of  hydrogen  molecules  in  2H2-Ti-CNC  and  3H2-Ti-CNC  are 
collected  in  Table  4.  For  2H2-Ti-CNC,  inspection  of  (IR)  frequencies 
shows  that  all  the  bands  undergo  changes  in  positions  and  in  in¬ 
tensities  following  the  addition  of  one  extra  hydrogen  molecule.  Up 
shifts  of  the  bands  at  frequency  (2398  cm-1)  assigned  to  (H(71)- 
H(72))  with  force  constant  (3.43  m  Dyne/A)  and  dipole  strength 
(1993  10-46  esu2  Cm2)  and  at  frequency  (2444  cm-1)  assigned  to 
(H(73)-H(74))  with  force  constant  (3.56  m  Dyne/A)  and  dipole 
strength  (4184  10-46  esu2  cm2)  are  observed  under  the  effect  of 
addition  of  one  extra  hydrogen  molecule  (H(75)-H(76)).  The  least  IR 
frequencies  and  force  constants  are  assigned  to  the  hydrogen  mole¬ 
cules  (H(71  )-H(72)),  and  the  former  effects  are  basically  attributed  to 
the  interaction  of  the  original  2IT2  molecules  with  the  one  extra  H2,  as 
well  as  the  interaction  of  the  H2  molecules  with  Ti  at  the  cone  tip. 

As  far  as  the  proton  magnetic  resonance  C  H  NMR)  is  concerned, 
theoretical  chemical  shifts  in  (ppm)  are  calculated  at  the  B3LYP/6- 
31g(d,p)  level  of  theory  for  2H2-Ti-CNC  and  3H2-Ti-CNC  com¬ 
plexes,  Table  5.  From  the  calculated  data,  H(71)  to  H(74)  of  the 
complex  3H2-Ti-CNC  resonance  at  larger  chemical  shifts  than 
those  of  the  2F12-Ti-CNC  complex  with  respect  to  TMS  at  HF/6- 
31g(d)  GIAO  and  TMS  at  B3LYP/6-311G(2d,p).  The  largest  chemi¬ 
cal  shifts  are  assigned  to  H(73).  However,  the  former  trend  is 
reversed  for  the  calculated  chemical  shifts  with  no  reference. 

The  formation  energy  (e)  is  defined  as  the  energy  difference 
between  the  complex  nH2-Ti-CNC  and  the  reaction  components 
nH2  and  Ti-CNC. 

£  =  E(nH2  -  Ti  -  CNC)  -  E(nH2)  -  E(Ti  -  CNC)  (4) 

When  2H2  molecules  are  adsorbed,  the  formation  energy 
is  -1.470  eV.  When  3H2  molecules  are  adsorbed,  the  formation 
energy  increases  to  -1.704  eV.  The  formation  energies  are  negative, 
thus  hydrogen  adsorption  does  not  cost  energy. 

The  ionization  potential  (I)  and  electron  affinity  (A)  can  be 
calculated  from  the  relations. 

I  =  E+1  -  E°  (5) 

A  =  E°  -E_1  (6) 

where  I  and  A  are  obtained  from  the  total  electronic  energies  E+\ 
E°,  and  E_1  of  the  cation,  neutral,  and  anion  forms  of  the  complex 
nH2-Ni-CNC  at  the  neutral  geometry  [26,27]. 

In  DFT  the  natural  way  to  approximate  electronegativity  (x) 
[28,29]  and  chemical  hardness  (77)  [30,31  is  to  evaluate  them 
directly  from  the  calculated  I  and  A. 

x  =  -H  =  (I  +  A)/2  (7) 

r;  =  I  —  A  (8) 

The  electrophilicity  (w)  [32—34  is  defined  as. 

oj  =  /a2 jlr]  (9) 


Fig.  3.  Projected  densities  of  states  (PDOS)  of  2H2-Ti-CNC  and  3H2-Ti-CNC. 


The  total  energy  (Etotai/Eh),  formation  energy  (c/eV),  ionization 
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Table  4 

The  simulated  infrared  (IR)  spectral  bans  of  (H(71)-H(72)  and  H(73)-H(74))  in 
2H2— Ti— CNC  complex,  and  (H(71  )-H(72),  H(73)-H(74),  H(75)-H(76))  in 

3H2— Ti— CNC  complex  in  the  gas  phase  calculated  at  the  B3LYP/6-31g(d,P)  level  of 
theory. 


Frequency 

(cm"1) 

Force  constant 
(m  Dyne/A) 

Dipole 

strength 

(10  40  esu2  cm2) 

2H2— Ti— CNC  H(71  )-H(72) 

2398 

3.4266 

1993 

H(73)-H(74) 

2444 

3.5570 

4184 

3H2— Ti— CNC  H(71  )-H(72) 

2495 

3.7069 

4478 

H(73)-H(74) 

3291 

6.4385 

582 

H(75)-H(76) 

3366 

6.7323 

458 

Table  5 

The  theoretical  chemical  shifts  of  1H  NMR  in  (ppm)  calculated  at  the  b31yp/6- 
31g(d,p)  level  of  theory  for  2H2— Ti— CNC  and  3H2— Ti— CNC  complexes. 


Atom 

:H  NMRa 

'H  NMRb 

NMRC 

2H2— Ti— CNC 

H(71) 

7.66 

6.94 

24.93 

H(72) 

11.01 

10.29 

21.58 

H(73) 

14.64 

13.92 

17.95 

3H2— Ti— CNC 

H(74) 

11.61 

10.90 

20.97 

H(71) 

16.35 

15.64 

16.23 

H(72) 

16.65 

15.93 

15.94 

H(73) 

17.07 

16.35 

15.52 

H(74) 

11.96 

11.25 

20.62 

H(75) 

16.95 

16.23 

15.64 

H(76) 

12.15 

11.43 

20.44 

a  with  respect  to  TMS  at  HF/6-31g(d)  GIAO. 
b  with  respect  to  TMS  at  B3LYP/6-311+g(2d,p)  GIAO. 
c  No  reference. 


potential  (I/eV),  electron  affinity  (A/eV),  chemical  hardness  (rj/eV), 
electronegativity  (x),  and  electrophilicity  (to/eV)  of  nH2-Ti-CNC 
complexes  (n  =  2,3)  are  collected  in  fable  6.  The  3H2-Ti-CNC 


Fig.  4.  Variations  of  Gibbs  free  energy  (AG)  with  temperature  (T)  of  the  complexes  1: 
3H2— Ti— CNC  and  2:  2H2-Ti-CNC. 

Hr  =  Eejec  (T  =  0)  +  Evj5  (T  =  0)  +  EVj5  (T)  +  Erot.  (T)  +  Etra.(T) 

+  PV 

(10) 

where  Ee\ec(T  =  0  K)  is  the  total  electronic  energy,  EVib.(T  =  0  K)  is 
the  zero  point  vibrational  energy  (ZPVE)  which  is  a  linear  sum  of 
the  fundamental  harmonic  frequencies,  and  Evib.(T),  Erot.(T)  and 
Etra.(T)  are  vibrational,  rotational,  and  translational  contributions, 
respectively.  Similarly,  the  total  entropy  (S)  can  be  calculated  from 
the  formula 

S  =  Seiec  +  Svj5  +  Srot.  +  Stran.  (1 1 ) 


complex  is  characterized  by  lower  ionization  potential  (I),  electron 
affinity  (A),  chemical  hardness  (77),  electronegativity  (%),  and  elec¬ 
trophilicity  (to)  relative  to  the  2H2-Ti-CNC  complex.  The  hardness 
(77)  of  the  complex  3H2-Ti-CNC  is  slightly  smaller  than  that  of  the 
complex  2H2-Ti-CNC  indicating  a  decrease  in  the  rigidity  of  the 
3H2-Ti-CNC  complex  thereby  decreasing  its  stability.  A  good 
electrophile  will  be  characterized  by  a  high  value  of  electrophilicity 
(to).  It  is  therefore  evident  that  while  the  complex  2H2-Ti-CNC  is 
better  electrophile  than  3H2-Ti-CNC,  it  is  slightly  more  stable  and 
less  reactive  than  3H2-Ti-CNC  complex. 

The  Ti  functionalized  CNC  shows  a  global  minimum  on  the  po¬ 
tential  energy  surface,  suggesting  that  it  is  a  dynamically  stable 
structure  at  0  K.  To  study  the  reactions  of  2H2  and  3H2  with  Ti-CNC, 
we  calculated  the  changes  of  Gibbs  free  energy  (AG)  with  tem¬ 
perature  (T)  of  these  two  reactions  from  100  to  600  K  at  1  atm., 
Fig.  4  and  Table  7.  The  thermodynamic  properties  of  the  complexes 
2H2-Ti-CNC  and  3H2-Ti-CNC  can  be  calculated  from  the  standard 
statistical  mechanical  equations  to  include  the  finite-temperature 
translational,  rotational  and  vibrational  energies.  For  example,  the 
enthalpy  (Hr)  can  be  calculated  as  follows: 


Table  6 

The  total  energy  (Etotai/Eh),  formation  energy  (e/eV),  ionization  potential  (I/eV), 
electron  affinity  (A/eV),  chemical  hardness  (/7/eV),  electronegativity  (%/eV),  and 
electrophilicity  (w/eV)  of  the  complexes  nH2— Ti— CNC  (n  =  2,3). 


n 

Etotal 

e 

I 

A 

n 

X 

0) 

2 

-3479.931 

-1.470 

4.479 

4.045 

0.434 

4.262 

20.938 

3 

-3481.118 

-1.704 

4.399 

3.969 

0.430 

4.184 

20.360 

where  Seiec.»  SVib..  Srot.,  and  Stran.  are  the  electronic,  vibrational, 
rotational,  and  translational  terms.  The  change  in  the  standard 
Gibbs  free  energy  is  given  by 

AG  =  AHr  —  TAS  (12) 

where  AHr  =  HrP  -  Hfr  and  AS  =  SP  -  SR,  or  simply 

AG  =  GP-GR  (13) 


Table  7 

Temperature  (T/K),  Gibbs  free  energy  AG  (kcal  mol-1),  enthalpy  change  AH 
(kcal  mol-1),  entropy  change  AS  (kcal  mol-1  K),  thermal  energy  E  (K.cal  mol-1),  and 
heat  capacity  at  constant  volume  Cv  (cal  mol-1  K)  of  the  complexes  nH2-Ti-CNC 
(n  =  2,3). 


T 

n 

AG 

AH 

AS 

E 

Cv 

100 

2 

-24.59 

-29.23 

97.55 

271.16 

41.32 

3 

-23.31 

-30.18 

98.74 

282.67 

43.49 

200 

2 

-19.51 

-30.35 

147.94 

278.62 

109.19 

3 

-15.84 

-31.64 

151.43 

290.48 

113.83 

300 

2 

-13.87 

-31.25 

204.37 

292.50 

172.06 

3 

-8.02 

-32.26 

211.39 

305.29 

179.62 

400 

2 

-7.99 

-31.88 

263.38 

312.89 

226.33 

3 

0.77 

-33.19 

271.38 

326.07 

234.17 

500 

2 

-1.97 

-32.31 

319.06 

337.72 

268.55 

3 

9.30 

-33.48 

328.91 

351.73 

277.35 

600 

2 

4.14 

-32.54 

371.40 

366.28 

301.15 

3 

17.86 

-33.50 

382.92 

381.21 

310.61 
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where  P  =  product,  and  R  =  reactants.  We  have  calculated  the  Gibbs 
free  energy  changes  of  the  reactions 

2H2  +  Ti-CNC  -►  2H2— Ti— CNC  (14) 


P  exp 


-AH  ,  AS 


RT 


+  TC 


6 


1  +  P  exp  (  ^ 


(19) 


and 

3H2  +  Ti-CNC  ->  3H2— Ti— CNC  (15) 

from  100  K  to  600  K,  in  addition  to  enthalpy  changes  AHr,  entropy 
changes  AS,  thermal  energies  Et,  and  heat  capacities  at  constant 
volume  Cv,  Table  7.  The  polynomial  regression 

y  =  a5x5  +  a4x4  +  a3x3  +  a2x2  +  a^  +  a0  (16) 

was  then  applied  to  the  former  reactions  (14)  and  (15)  from  100  to 
600  K  after  replacing  (y)  by  (T)  and  (x)  by  (AG).  With  residual  sum  of 
squares  (rss  =  0)  the  value  of  AG  =  0  occurs  at  T  =  532  I<  for  reaction 
(14),  and  T  =  392  for  reaction  (15).  In  other  words,  reaction  (14)  re¬ 
verses  above  532  K,  and  reaction  (15)  reverses  above  392  K.  This  im¬ 
plies  that  the  complex  2H2-Ti-CNC  tends  to  release  all  hydrogen 
above  532  K,  while  the  complex  3H2-Ti-CNC  tends  to  release  all 
hydrogen  above  392  K.  As  shown  in  Fig.  4  and  fable  7,  the  AG  values  of 
the  3H2-Ti-CNC  complex  formation  reactions  are  closer  to  AG  =  0 
than  those  of  the  complex  2H2-Ti-CNC  at  all  of  the  given  tempera¬ 
tures.  In  other  words,  the  higher  is  the  hydrogen  content  of  the  starting 
cone  Ti  hydride,  the  lower  is  the  temperature  of  hydrogenation.  This 
can  be  explained  by  the  relatively  lower  stability  of  the  higher  hy¬ 
drogenated  cone  Ti  hydride.  The  other  statistical  thermodynamic  pa¬ 
rameters  also  characterize  the  two  types  of  interactions.  Moreover, 
AHr,  AS,  Et,  and  Cv  values  of  the  irreversible  interaction  were  always 
smaller  than  those  of  reversible  interaction  at  the  considered  range  of 
temperatures. 


5.  Interaction  of  6H2  with  Ti-CNC 


It  is  possible  to  identify  a  range  of  reaction  enthalpies  that  satisfy 
the  ultimate  DOE  targets  of  temperatures  and  pressures  through  ap¬ 
plications  of  van't  Hoff  relation.  The  former  results,  Tables  1  and  2, 
indicate  that  the  highest  hydrogen  storage  capacity  reaction  can  be 
represented  by  the  formation  of  the  activated  complex  6H2-Ti-CNC, 
where  Ti  can  bind  up  to  6  hydrogen  molecules  with  average  adsorp¬ 
tion  energy  of  -0.35  eV  per  hydrogen  molecule,  and  the  gravimetric 
hydrogen  storage  capacity  is  expected  to  be  as  large  as  (14.34  wt%)  in 
the  ideal  circumstances.  To  calibrate  the  thermodynamics  of  this  re¬ 
action  with  the  ultimate  DOE  hydrogen  storage  targets  of  (7.5  wt%  H2) 
for  system  gravimetric  capacity,  (-40/95-105  °C)  for  (min./max.)  H2 
delivery  temperature,  and  (0.3/1.2  MPa)  for  (min./max.)  operating 
pressure,  we  calculated  the  corresponding  changes  of  free  energies 
(AG).  To  identify  whether  the  activated  complex  6H2-Ti-CNCs  has 
promising  thermodynamics  (AH  =  20-50  kj  mol1  H2)  we  also 
recorded  (AH)  values  of  the  corresponding  four  T  and  P  combinations. 
Moreover,  to  analyze  the  present  thermodynamic  data  in  the  frame¬ 
work  of  surface  coverage  ( 0 ),  the  Langmuir  equation. 


e 


bP 

1  +bP 


(17) 


where  0  is  the  surface  coverage,  b  is  the  absorption  coefficient,  and 
P  is  the  pressure  is  combined  with  the  van 't  Hoff  relation 


In  P 


AH  AS 
RT "rT 


(18) 


where  R  is  the  universal  gas  constant  and  T  is  the  temperature,  to 
give  the  following  expression  for  the  surface  coverage  0 


The  (min./max.)  temperature  (T),  (min./max.)  pressure  (P),  free 
energy  change  (AG),  enthalpy  change  (AH),  and  surface  coverage  ( 0 ) 
are  collected  in  Fable  8.  The  ultimate  targets  of  DOE  are  (-0.2 
to  -0.6  eV)  for  physisorption,  (-40/95  to  105  °C)  for  (min.max.) 
temperature,  (0.3/1.2  MPa)  for  (min./max.)  pressure,  and  (7.5%)  for 
wt%.  As  shown  in  Table  8,  the  interaction  of  6H2  with  Ti-CNC 
represented  by  the  formation  of  the  activated  complex 
6H2-Ti-CNC  meets  the  ultimate  targets  of  DOE  at  the  minimum 
temperature  (-40  °C/233.15  K)  and  maximum  pressure  (1.2  MPa/ 
11.843  atm.)  with  surface  coverage  (0.941)  where 
AG  =  -0.78  kcal  moH1  and  AH  =  -22.43  kj  moH1  H2.  The  average 
adsorption  energy  per  H2  (-0.35  eV)  satisfies  the  desirable  energy 
window  of  DOE  (-0.2  to  -0.6  eV),  the  expected  gravimetric 
hydrogen  storage  capacity  (14.34%)  in  the  ideal  circumstances  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  ultimate  target  of  DOE  (7.5%),  and  the  enthalpy  change 
(AH  =  -22.43  kj  mol1  H2)  ensures  the  promising  thermodynamics 
of  hydrogen  storage  reactions  (AH  =  -20  to  -50  kj  mol-1  H2). 

Finally,  Langmuir  suggested  that  adsorption  takes  place  through 
the  mechanism  Ag  +  S  6  AS  where  A  is  a  gas  molecule  and  S  is  an 
adsorption  site.  The  direct  and  inverse  rate  constants  are  k  and  k_i.  If 
we  define  surface  coverage  0  as  the  fraction  of  the  adsorption  sites 
occupied  in  the  equilibrium,  we  have. 


K 


k 


k 


Q 


(20) 


where  P  is  the  partial  pressure  of  the  gas.  For  very  low  pressures 
(i 0  ~  KP)  and  for  high  pressures  (6  ~  1 ).  Substituting  the  values  of  9 
(0.941 )  and  P  (11.843  atm.)  of  the  highest  hydrogen  storage  capacity 
reaction  in  equation  (20)  gives  the  value  (I<  =  1.35). 

Experimentally,  the  most  common  method  for  determining 
enthalpy  and  entropy  changes  relies  on  equilibrium  pressure- 
composition-temperature  (PCT)  data  obtained  from  volumetric  or 
gravimetric  measurements.  The  procedure  involves  a  series  of 
experiments :(a)  determination  of  a  series  of  equilibrium  concen¬ 
tration  points  at  a  given  temperature  via  the  step  wise  perturbation 
of  pressure  (b)  construction  of  a  full  PCT  curve  from  a  series  of  ki¬ 
netic  measurements  including  a  characteristic  hysteresis  loop  (c) 
collection  of  analogous  desorption  PC  isotherms  at  different  tem¬ 
peratures  with  the  flat  plateau  pressures  (d)creation  of  the  van't 
Hoff  plot,  where  the  slope  and  intercept  of  the  line  are  related  to  the 
enthalpy  and  entropy  changes  of  the  reactions,  respectively. 
Another  commonly  used  method  for  experimental  determination 
of  thermodynamic  properties  is  differential  scaning  calorimetry 
(DSC).  It  is  a  thermal  analysis  technique  that  measures  the  heat  flow 
difference  into  a  sample  and  a  reference  material  as  a  function  of 
temperature  during  a  controlled  temperature  program.  Comple¬ 
mentary  methods,  such  as  temperature  programmed  mass  spec¬ 
trometry,  X-Ray,  neutron  diffraction,  infrared,  Raman,  and  nuclear 


Table  8 

The  (min./max.)  temperature  (T),  (min./max.)  pressure  (P),  free  energy  change  (AG), 
enthalpy  change  (AH),  and  surface  coverage  (6)  of  the  highest  hydrogen  storage 
capacity  reaction  6H2  +  Ti-CNC  =  6H2— Ti-CNC. 


T(°C/K) 

P(MPa  atm’1) 

AG(kcal  mol  :) 

AH(kJ  mol  1  H2) 

6 

105/378.15 

1.2/11.8430792 

19.38 

-23.88 

7.33E-11 

105/378.15 

0.3/2.9607698 

25.63 

-23.88 

4.45E-15 

-40/233.15 

1.2/11.8430792 

-0.78 

-22.43 

0.941 

-40/233.15 

0.3/2.9607698 

3.08 

-22.43 

0.004 
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magnetic  resonance  spectroscopy  are  also  required  to  elucidate  the 
underlying  hydrogen  desorption  process  [35-38  . 

To  accelerate  the  discovery  of  hydrogen  storage  materials,  a 
promising  technique  called  “high  throughput  materials  screening” 
has  been  developed.  This  technique  couples  the  steps  of  synthesis 
(producing  material),  processing  (modifying  material  to  improve  its 
thermodynamic  and/or  kinetic  properties),  and  characterization 
[39].  As  far  as  the  present  carbon  nanocones  are  concerned,  they  are 
produced  in  an  industrial  process  that  decomposes  hydrocarbons 
into  carbon  and  hydrogen  with  a  plasma  torch  having  a  plasma 
temperature  above  2000  °C.  This  method  is  often  referred  to  as 
Kvaerner  Carbon  Black  &  Hydrogen  Process  (CBH)  and  it  is  relatively 
“emission-free”,  i.e.,  produces  rather  small  amount  of  air  pollutants. 
At  certain,  well  optimized  and  patented  conditions,  the  solid  carbon 
output  consists  of  approximately  20%  carbon  nanocones,  70%  flat 
carbon  discs  and  10%  carbon  black  40  .  Plasma-assisted  decompo¬ 
sition  of  hydrocarbons  has  long  been  known  and  applied,  for 
example,  for  production  of  carbon  fullerene.  Even  if  not  optimized,  it 
yields  small  amounts  of  carbon  nanocones,  which  had  been  directly 
observed  with  an  electron  microscope  already  in  1994  [41  . 

6.  Conclusions 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  guide  materials  development  by 
translating  vehicle  operating  constraints  into  thermodynamic 
constraints.  Two  types  of  reactions,  namely  reversible  and  irre- 
sversible,  were  characterized  in  terms  of  projected  densities  of 
states,  infrared  and  proton  magnetic  resonance  spectra,  electro- 
philicity,  and  statistical  thermodynamic  stability  descriptors.  With 
reference  to  the  ultimate  targets  of  the  department  of  energy  for 
physisorption,  gravimetric  hydrogen  storage  capacity,  minima  and 
maxima  of  temperatures  and  pressures,  and  reaction  enthalpies, 
the  thermodynamics  of  the  highest  hydrogen  storage  capacity  re¬ 
action  were  analyzed  in  some  details.  Carbon  based  materials  have 
been  identified  as  effective  towards  achieving  promising  perfor¬ 
mance  and  cost  targets.  They  have  shown  to  exhibit  high  gravi¬ 
metric  capacities  and  are  on  board  reversible  with  facile  kinetics. 
These  gains  are  also  expected  from  nanocones  as  members  in  the 
carbon  based  materials.  However,  modest  volumetric  capacities 
and  poor  thermodynamics  of  metal  free  hosts  remain  the  key 
drawbacks.  Consequently,  discovering  materials  that  exhibit  all  of 
the  unique  attributes  required  for  hydrogen  storage  remains  a 
challenge  for  materials  research.  We  hope  that  present  calculations 
suggest  an  approach  to  characterize  and  engineer  new  nano- 
structured  materials  as  potential  power  sources. 
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